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which, later, after she has given the necessary guaran- 
tees, might he received on equal terms into the Jugoslav 
Confederation. 

In any case she is now politically and militarily power- 
less for harm. She may, by an attitude of hostility, 
postpone the day of final reconciliation, but. this depends 
entirely on herself and the wisdom of the statesmen 
who rule her destinies. But in any case the Balkan 
question, as the world has hitherto known it, has, as a 
danger to the peace of Europe, practically ceased to 
exist. On the contrary, since the creation of the "Little 
Entente" (the alliance of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia) the Balkan States have shown that they 
can and do contribute greatly to the equilibrium of 
Europe and the maintenance of the world peace. 

The only other black spot on the Balkan horizon is 
Albania. But though the situation there may cause a 
certain amount of irritation and may even give rise to 
local disturbances, it need not become in any way an 
international danger. Albania claims to be a nation, 
and as such demands her right to liberty and inde- 
pendence. That she can, by language, national char- 
acter, and customs, justify such a claim is beyond all 
question. The Albanian people have many good quali- 
ties. They are brave, hospitable, and have a rough sense 
of honor which makes them keep their plighted word. 
Being to a great extent a mountain folk, they are hardy 
and independent, living simple and frugal lives. In 
fact, they have much resemblance to and many traits 
of character in common with the old Scottish clans. As 
a primitive, independent, and liberty-loving people, they 
have certain claims on the sympathies of more favored 
nations. But, unfortunately, like the Scottish clans- 
men, they have the faults of their qualities. In the 
century-long struggle against their former Turkish 
masters, every man learned to bear arms and was always 
ready to use them. For their mutual protection they 
adopted the tribal system, the various clans living in 
their mountain fastnesses around the fortified castles 
of their chiefs. Blood feuds sprang up between many 
of the clans, and clan warfare, cattle-lifting, and village- 
raiding were the prevailing conditions. 

The Albanians, though naturally very intelligent, are 
extremely ignorant, only a small proportion of the 
population being able to read and write. There are no 
railways in the country and very few roads. The 
harbors on the Adriatic coast are, at present, mere open 
roadsteads and of little use to anything larger than a 
fishing-boat or the local sailing vessels of small tonnage. 

The difficulty which faces the Albanian people is its 
organization as a nation. As they number little over a 
million, they cannot possibly raise the money necessary 
for the most essential public works, such as railway con- 
struction, road-building, harbor development, posts and 
telegraphs, etc. The task of maintaining order among 
the turbulent tribesmen is also a very difficult one in a 
country where every one goes armed and where respect 
for human life is not great. The Albanians have, 
further, a rooted objection to paying taxes of any kind. 
They never did so during the time they were under the 
rule of the Sultan, except under the extremest com- 
pulsion, and the tax-paying habit is not one that will 
be easily learned by a mountain population which al- 



ready has the greatest difficulty in making both ends 
of the family budget meet. 

It is, therefore, doubtful if Albania, as an independent 
nation, is viable. The country, however, is reputed to 
be very rich, in minerals, and there is good reason to 
believe that it also possesses oil possibilities of an attrac- 
tive character. It might, therefore, be possible to in- 
terest foreign capital in the development of the country. 
But foreign capital is notoriously unwilling to under- 
take the development of countries where law and order 
cannot be guaranteed. It will, therefore, demand, as a 
preliminary condition, that a stable government be 
assured. But a stable government can only exist where 
the financial conditions are sound. In Albania they 
are non-existent. We therefore, as far as the develop- 
ment of Albania is concerned, find ourselves in presence 
of a vicious circle. Without money, no stable govern- 
ment can be founded; without a stable government, 
capitalists will not find the money. 

This situation excites anxiety among Albania's neigh- 
bors, who have been too often victims of the aggression 
of turbulent frontier tribes, which carry out cattle- 
lifting and crop-seizing raids on Greek and Serbian 
territory. It is to this extent that Albania endangers 
the Balkan peace. But there is nothing in the situation 
which need necessarily cause international complica- 
tions, and with time and patience a solution will prob- 
ably be found. All that the Balkan States ask today 
is to be let alone politically and allowed to work out 
their own salvation. If European and American 
capital aids them economically and enables them to de- 
velop the fabulous riches of their natural resources, the 
process of development will be correspondingly hastened. 
But in any case, if Europe adopts a policy of "hands 
off," the Balkan question, in the old sense of the word, 
will cease to exist. 



REALITY 

By CLARE SHIPMAN 
The war? The war? 
The war is but a dream. 
See, here are walls secure 
To bound a home, and floors 
On which I stand with certainty ; 
Outside, the city roars 
In its accustomed ways, 
And over all the dusk 
Throws down its pencilled shade. 

It is a dream that war 

Has slaked his feverish thirst 

With blood, and after him 

Walks famine, tearing vitals, 

While tears to cleanse a world 

Fall wearily. 

It surely is a dream. 

But then, 

At night, when dreams should come, 

The pillow by my own 

Is round and fresh and smooth. 



